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Abstract: This paper seeks to examine the relationship between kerygma and dialogue, 
arguing that the proclamation of the Christian message can take the form of a dialogical 
practice, and indeed of an interreligious dialogical practice. There seems to be an 
underlying assumption that “dialoguing”’ necessarily requires the weakening of one’s 
religious convictions, insofar as to express these in their full-blown form would lead 
necessarily to conflict and/or the shutting down of the conversation. However, I shall 
argue that this conclusion is not demanded by the nature of dialogue per se but rather 
from a particular understanding of what dialoguing means. The latter is underpinned 
by the assumption that in the realm of religion and spirituality we have no objective 
access to truth. I shall then hark back to a different understanding of dialogue rooted 
in Socrates’ philosophizing by making reference to the episode of the Apostle Paul’s 
kerygmatic preaching of the Gospel in Athens. I will read such a scene as one where 
kerigma and interreligious dialogue intertwine. The Socratic model off dialogical 
practice makes room for truth and allows interreligious dialogue to take place without 
the need to set aside one’s own religious beliefs. 
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his paper seeks to examine the relationship between kerygma and 
dialogue, arguing that the proclamation of the Christian message can 
take the form of a dialogical practice—and indeed of an interreligious 
dialogical practice. By doing so, I hope to address the worries expressed by 
many, that interreligious dialogue often seems to prioritize commitments to 
peace over commitments to truth.' In trying to deal with this issue, I am inspired 
by the persuasion that “sturdy religious commitments to transcendent goals 


' Casper, “The Redemption of Interfaith Dialogue.” 
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need not breed intolerance but can and do underwrite tolerance and even respect 
for people of other faiths or of no faith at all.”? I also hold that people who hold 
such beliefs are able in principle to recognize the importance of meeting and 
coming to know their own neighbors in flesh and blood, instead of just 
interacting with others through the filters of caricatures and stereotypes. One 
way through which this act of recognition is the practice of interreligious 
dialogue.* Hence, people with strong religious persuasions should not be afraid 
of engaging in interreligious dialogue; at the same time, they should not be kept 
back by undue requests of watering down their beliefs as a pre-requisite for 
joining in the conversation. 

In this respect, my thesis is that a false dichotomy is often drawn 
between proclaiming certain aspects of a religious message and the “mission” 
of interreligious dialogue* This seems to be due to an underlying assumption 
that “dialoguing” somehow necessarily requires the weakening of certain 
aspects of one’s own religious convictions, insofar as to express these in their 
full-blown form would lead necessarily to conflict and/or the shutting down of 
the conversation. More broadly, this assumption seems to stem from the widely 
spread cultural persuasion that a belief that one religion is true above all others 
must necessarily flow into intolerance and violence.° 

Writing from a Christian Protestant point of view, my main worry is 
that such a view would require a Christian who wishes to take part in 
interreligious dialogue to water down his or her own beliefs concerning the 
unquestionable centrality of Jesus of Nazareth within the history of salvation.° 
Similar preoccupations has been expressed in various forms and places and not 


? I owe these words—which I here appropriate to underpin my goals—to Miroslav Volf. 
See Volf, Flourishing: why we need religion in a globalized world, 30. 

3 Panikkar, The Intra-Religious Dialogue, xv. It should be noticed that, unless otherwise 
specified, I do not agree with the broader goals of Panikkar’s intellectual and spiritual project, 
and in particular with his ideas concerning what Christianity as a religion is and should be, ideas 
that I shall not discuss here and which I find to be in many ways problematic if not plainly wrong 
in the light of the teachings and life of Jesus Christ. 

4 Although not exactly concerning the same topic, see Mohagheghi, “Interreligious 
Dialogue in Conflicts Situations,” 91. 

5 Geisler and Turek, J Don’t Have Enough Faith to Be an Atheist, 20ff. 

6 For a classic discussion of the issue from a Protestant position, see John Stott’s section 
on “Dialogue” in Christian Mission in the Modern World—here | am making use of the Italian 
translation, entitled Missione Cristiana nel Mondo Moderno. I would like to recognize this text 
by Stott as a major source of inspiration for my argument. 
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just within the boundaries of Protestant churches.’ However, I shall argue that 
this stance demanding that beliefs are softened as a requisite to the practice of 
interreligious dialogue is not demanded by the nature of this practice per se. 
Rather, I hold that such a stance flows from a particular, legitimate but 
disputable understanding of what dialoguing means. The latter is underpinned 
by the above-mentioned preoccupations surrounding exclusivist religious 
claims. At least in certain circles, there also seems to exist a metaphysical 
persuasion according to which in the realm of religion and spirituality we have 
no objective access to truth—at least, to the extent that no religious position can 
claim to hold a better grasp of the truth with respect to others. Under this 
assumption all the different parties sitting in dialogue are demanded to relativize 
their own beliefs as a prerequisite for entering the conversation. Therefore, 
according to such perspective exclusivist claims are not only dangerous, but 
ultimately epistemologically illegitimate*®. This may result in a situation where 
partakers of interreligious meetings are prevented from honestly expressing 
their views, something that puts into question the very authenticity of the 
“peace” and “empathy” that interreligious dialogue should promote. 

I shall then hark back to a different understanding of dialogue, one 
which is rooted in the Socratic practice of dialoguing as a dialectic exchange 
between different views concerning the same subject. The aim of such practice 
is to establish the truth concerning a particular topic through argumentative 
reasoning. I will apply such a conception of dialogue to interreligious 
conversation by referring to the episode of the Apostle Paul preaching the 
gospel in Athens, as narrated in the seventeenth chapter of the Acts of the 
apostles. There, Paul is explicitly said to be “dialoguing” (original Greek 
dielégheto, Acts 17:17) with the Jews and the God-fearing people in the local 
synagogue, as well as with the philosophers and passersby in the streets and in 
the public square. Elaborating upon this narrative, I shall argue that what 
emerges is an early instance of interreligious dialogue based on “Socratic” 
assumptions. I shall conclude my presentation by arguing that such an approach 
to interreligious dialogue offers a way for joining kerygmatic annunciation with 


7 One can point for instance to Balthasar, Cordula ovverosia il caso serio (or, Cordula 
oder der Ernstfall), 20, 115-16; also see Ratzinger, Truth and Tolerance: Christian Belief and 
World Religions, 83-84. 

8 For an in-depth discussion of this topic see Plantinga, “Pluralism: A Defense of 
Religious Exclusivism.” 
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an empathic approach to dialogue’. Hopefully, this should make interreligious 
dialogue more palatable to Christians. At the same time, I shall argue that such 
a dialogical model can be fruitfully adopted by faith communities!° of every 
sort, as a way of allowing them to join into interfaith communication without 
having to pay the price of repressing their own beliefs. 

In terms of my argument, I shall proceed as follows: firstly, I shall set 
out a reasoned definition of what I mean by the terms “kerygma” and 
“dialogue”; secondly, I shall put these terms to use in a brief exegesis of Acts 
17, showing how they can be employed to unearth the text’s interest with 
respect to the topic of interreligious dialogue; thirdly and finally, I will try to 
discuss what kind of dialogical practice emerges from my exegesis of Acts 17. 


On Kerygma and Dialogue 


I assume my working definition of kerygma to be fairly mainstream, 
and familiar to those holding a layperson’s knowledge of contemporary biblical 
scholarship. Accordingly, I shall quickly review a few well-known facts 
concerning this concept. The noun kerygma appears on three occasions 
throughout the New Testament: in Luke 4:18—19!' (actually, a quote taken from 


° In Raimon Panikkar’s terms, this would mean to enter the level of intra-religious 
dialogue, as opposed to interreligious dialogue as a purely rational or emotional exercise. See 
Panikkar, The Intrareligious dialogue, xvi. 

'0 T acknowledge that this label could present some difficulties. Nonetheless, I believe 
this to be an expression which is broad enough to account for the variety of groups, traditions and 
movements which are normally described as religions. Under this umbrella I also include groups 
that articulate naturalistic perspectives, but which can be meaningfully associated to social 
entities which are normally described as religious. Hence, I understand “faith community” as a 
label encompassing human groups that 1) articulate, embody, and profess a particular 
Weltanschauung (see below) and which 2) can be said to share a family resemblance, to the extent 
which it makes sense to group them under such umbrella terms as “religion” or “faith 
community.” For this second point I am borrowing from John Hick, and I refer to his classic 
discussion of the issue in An Interpretation of Religion, 4. See also Volf’s useful discussion of 
this issue in Flourishing, 187. To all effects, I treat religion as a term related to faith community, 
in this respect defining religion as “that which a particular faith community articulates, embodies 
and professes”—that is, its Weltanschauung—and which can therefore be grouped together with 
other religions according and on the ground of their family resemblances. 

'l “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news 
to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour’—all English Biblical 
references are taken from the NRSV translation. 
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Isaiah 61), Romans 10:14,!" and Matthew 3:1—2,"° and is related to the Greek 
verb kérusso, the meaning of which is “to cry/proclaim”; in the context of 
Biblical literature, it is used with the sense of “to proclaim, announce, preach.” 
In his Jesus Christ and Mythology, Rudolf Bultmann claims that “Christian 
preaching is kerygma, that is, a proclamation addressed not to the theoretical 
reason, but to the hearer as a self.”'* Elsewhere, he claims that the kerygma is 
“the proclamation of the decisive act of God in Christ;” always according to 
Bultmann, this proclamation loses its own meaning when it is reduced to “a few 
basic principles.” 

Later on in the same text, Bultmann adds that “kerygma may be 
regarded as part of the story of man’s spiritual evolution, and used as a basis for 
a tenable Weltanschauung. Yet this proclamation claims to be the 
eschatological word of God.”’® Here, I want to underline Bultmann’s insistence 
on the foundational and “evental” nature of the kerygma: Christian preaching is 
the annunciation of an act which is directed to the whole self and not to 
theoretical reason; it cannot be reduced to doctrines but, insofar as it sits at the 
bottom of a certain worldview,'’ kerygma unfolds in teachings concerning such 
realms as theology, philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, etc. In this sense, I believe 
that when Bultmann affirms that kerygma is not directed to theoretical reason, 
we should correct him by holding that kerygma is not addressed to theoretical 
reason alone: whatever else it might be, Christian preaching is the kerygma of 
God’s decisive act in Christ, addressed to the whole self, including theoretical 
reason. This means that kerygma is intrinsically tied to, among other things, a 
set of doctrines that operate both at the theoretical and the practical level. 


? “But how are they to call on one in whom they have not believed? And how are they 
to believe in one of whom they have never heard? And how are they to hear without someone to 
proclaim him?” 

3 “In those days John the Baptist appeared in the wilderness of Judea, proclaiming 
‘repent, for the kingdom of heaven has come near.’” 

4 Bultmann, Jesus Christ and Mythology, 36. 

> Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth, 47. 

6 Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth, 54. 

7 | understand the concept of worldview or Weltanschauung according to Albert 
Wolter’s adept definition: “the frame that includes somebody’s fundamental beliefs and views 
concerning the things of life.” In this sense a worldview includes matters of belief not limited to 
strictly religious/spiritual matters. Wolters further clarifies this point by specifying that a 
worldview is expressed by one’s fundamental beliefs, that is “those that concern existential 
questions and one’s own basic principles [e.g.] is violence ever justifiable?” Finally, worldviews 
have a guiding role—they literally provide us with axiological cardinals by which we can orient 
ourselves—so that they allow us to interpret “the events, problems, and structures contextual to 
our times and civilization” (Wolters, La Riconquista del Creato, my translation, 13-15). 
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Borrowing from the Calvinist philosopher Herman Dooyeweerd’s 
words, we can interpret the kerygma as the annunciation of the “Christian 
principle,” that is, of the dynamic and spiritual force that permeates, leads, and 
is propagated in and through the different manifestations of Christianity.'* To 
put it differently, we could say that kerygma is the annunciation of God’s 
decisive act in Jesus Christ, that is, the annunciation of Christianity’s vital 
principle, in which all of Christianity is rooted, and out of which Christianity 
organically grows. This is what Dooyeweerd calls a “religious ground motive,” 
that is, “a force that acts as a spiritual mainspring in human society,” which, 
“from the religious center of life...governs temporal expressions and points 
towards the real or supposed origin of all existence.”'? In Christianity this 
ground motive is Jesus, or rather, the Triune God living and acting in and 
through Jesus, witnessed by the first disciples, recorded and articulated in the 
New Testament canon, spiritually enlivened, and propagated by the following 
generations of believers.*” Announcing the kerygma is to further propagate this 
ground motive and to encourage others to root their lives in it. 

I shall now turn to introduce the understanding of dialogue, which I 
shall be working with in this paper. Essentially, I aim to structure my concept 
of dialogue by drawing inspiration from the Socratic and Platonic practice of 
dialectic. Admittedly, it is not easy to draw from the Platonic dialogues a precise 
definition of what dialectic is. As one scholar has noted, Plato himself seemed 
to struggle to provide an answer to the question of just what dialectic means.*' 
However, I shall put forward the following definition as a working 
understanding of Plato’s practice of dialectic: dialectic is a question-answer 
procedure which can be used for examining the structure of reality; dialectic 
divides further into two uses, negative and positive: in its negative use, dialectic 
is cathartic in that it can clear the way from errors and mistaken views of reality; 
in its positive use, dialectic is employed as a way to compare different 


'8 Dooyeweerd, Roots of Western Culture, 3. 

'? Dooyeweerd, Roots of Western Culture, 8. 

20 T am partially departing from Dooyeweerd on this point—I think more in words than 
in thoughts concerning the matter: he claims that Holy Scripture’s religious ground motive (not 
Christianity’s) “consists of the triad of creation, fall into sin, and redemption through Jesus Christ 
in the communion of the Holy Spirit.” Dooyeweerd, Roots of Western Culture, 12. However, it 
is clear that within a Christian point of view, redemption through Jesus Christ takes priority and 
is indeed the hermeneutical key to properly understand creation and fall into sin, as well as the 
fountainhead of all further developments of the Christian movement. 

21 Kinney, “The Meaning of Dialectic in Plato,” 229. 
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propositions, with the goal of moving from more limited propositions to more 
general ones. 

Having concluded our brief exposition of the notions of kerygma and 
dialogue, let us now see how they intertwine in the scene described in Acts of 
the Apostles 17. 


Application to Acts 17 


The Biblical passage I want to look at stretches from Acts 17:16 to Acts 
17:34. It is the famous episode of Paul coming to do missionary work in Athens. 
This passage contains many elements of great philosophical and theological 
interest, but I shall focus on the fact that this passage is a great source of 
information in order to understand Paul’s and the early church’s approach when 
dealing with people of different religious traditions. In this regard, verses 16 to 
20 are of particular interest, and I shall report them in full: 


While Paul was waiting for them in Athens, he was deeply distressed to see 
that the city was full of idols. So, he argued in the synagogue with the Jews 
and the devout persons, and also in the marketplace every day with those 
who happened to be there. Also, some Epicurean and Stoic philosophers 
debated with him. Some said, “What does this babbler want to say?” Others 
said, “He seems to be a proclaimer of foreign divinities.” (This was because 
he was telling the good news about Jesus and the resurrection.) So they took 
him and brought him to the Areopagus and asked him, “May we know what 
this new teaching is that you are presenting? It sounds rather strange to us, 
so we would like to know what it means.” (Acts 17: 16-19)” 


The first thing we should notice is how Luke seamlessly draws together 
Greek idol-worshipping, Greek philosophy, and the Jewish community in 
Athens. This is not to say that suddenly Luke is forgetting all the cultural and 
religious differences between Greeks and Jews; nor for that matter he is setting 
aside the differences existing internally to the two groups between Jews and 
non-Jewish God-fearers on the one hand, and philosophers and non- 
philosophers on the other. Rather, what draws these groups together is Paul’s 
push to announce “the Good News about Jesus and the Resurrection.” In other 
words, what draws the Athenians together in the Lukan narrative is that, no 


>? Loosely adapted from Kinney, “The Meaning of Dialectic in Plato,” 229. 
23 References to the Bible are from the NRSV and from the Novum Testamentum 
Graece, 28°. 
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matter their background and opinions, they all need to know about the Good 
News. Under the present terms, we could say that Paul is driven to engage the 
different segments of Athenian society with kerygmatic intentions: he wants to 
bring to their awareness the ground-motive of the newly born community, and 
he identifies the Athenians, no matter their differences, as people who live off 
different, non-Christian ground motives. 

Crucially, the NRSV translation reports at verse 17 the verb “to argue.” 
The outcome is that we understand that Paul argued with people in the local 
synagogue, in the marketplace and, later on in verse 22 and onward, in front of 
Athens’ highest court, the Areopagus. However, I hold that there are good 
reasons for questioning whether this is the best translation of the verb in 
question, insofar as the Greek text reports the word dielegheto — for which of 
course English has an equivalent in the verb “to dialogue.”** What I want to 
point to is that “dialoguing” offers a significantly milder nuance than “arguing,” 
and, having a direct equivalent in the language of destination, it is somewhat 
puzzling that the NRSV does not choose to use it. 

One possibility is that the NRSV translators were spurred in this 
direction by the occurrence of the verb paroxuneto in verse 16 that they translate 
as “deeply distressed.” However, F. F. Bruce claims that paroxuneto involves a 
much stronger connotation, so that it could be as well translated as “irritated” 
and “enraged.””° In any case, paroxuneto seems to imply a deep feeling of 
unease which might seem unlikely to lead to a mild exchange as its practical 
outcome; a violent burst of rage and an argument would seem to be more 
credible candidates. And yet, the following verses do not give an image of an 
angry Paul bashing his interlocutors. In turn, the fact that he engages in 
discussions with passersby in the marketplace is clearly reminiscent of 
Socrates’ methodology of engaging random passers-by with philosophical 
questions.”° Rather than expressing fury, Luke writes of Paul calmly, if 
passionately, announcing the Good News of Jesus and the resurrection, to the 
point of accepting ridicule and insult. 

Moreover, even though Luke focuses on Paul and only gives scant 
reports of the reactions of his interlocutors, the whole scene conveys an 
impression of a thick exchange unfolding in the midst of Athenian busyness. In 
other words, Paul’s kerygmatic call to repent and convert does not, and was not 


>4 Tnterestingly, the Italian NIV reports “discorreva,” which roughly translates to “was 
having a discourse with someone/somebody.” 

5 Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 376. 

26 Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 376; See also, Kavin Rowe’s treatment of this 
passage in his World Upside Down. 
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meant to shut down dialogue, but rather to provoke one. In fact, we could say 
that the morale we could draw from this passage is that in some contexts, 
interreligious dialogue is the best means for expressing one’s own religious 
commitments, and that even to the point of causing conversion in some of his 
listeners. At the same time, there is nothing in Luke’s narration that seems to 
prevent a kerygmatic intervention such as Paul’s from being truly dialogical, 
thereby involving listening honestly, attentively, and respectfully to what one’s 
interlocutors have to say (even when we do not like so much what he or she has 
to say).°’ 


What Kind of Interreligious Dialogue? 


Having discussed some of the salient features of Acts 17, I shall now 
use them to sketch out a practice of interreligious dialogue that tries to make 
room for both kerygmatic frankness and dialogical openness. First of all, let us 
go back to Dooyeweerd’s concept of “ground motive.” If kerygma is the 
annunciation of the Christian ground motive, and if kerygma is indeed what 
Paul is doing in Acts 17, we should conclude that the dialogical practice he 
carried on in Athens involved announcing and expounding upon the Christian 
ground motive. At the same time, we can imagine the Jews, the Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers, and everyone else who engaged Paul in that event to be 
confronting the apostles with their own ideas and spiritual beliefs. 

In other words, we can imagine them counteracting Paul’s ground 
motive with their own. Borrowing once again from Dooyeweerd’s conceptual 
toolkit, we could say that the dialogical scene set up by Paul is conducive to 
what the Dutch philosopher calls “genuine dialogue,” as opposed to “superficial 
dialogue.” Dooyeweerd claims that genuine communication between people 
animated by different ground motives requires the joint development of all the 
points of views involved, so that their innermost nature and logic can be 
unfolded. By contrast, there is superficial dialogue where this unfolding does 
not take place. This makes it possible to understand where the different ground 
motives meet and where they diverge, thereby making mutual clarification and 
cooperation possible. ** 

If indeed Paul’s exchange with the Athenians can be correctly depicted 
as a scenario of genuine communication involving the exposition and 
comparison of different ground motives, we cannot but conclude that this is 


27 See also Wolters, La Riconquista del Creato, 115-16, where the author makes a 
similar point with respect to anger, with particular reference to 2 Timothy 2:25. 
28 Dooyeweerd, Roots of Western Culture, 5. 
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indeed an instance of interreligious dialogue. Of course, “interreligious” is 
meant here in a broad sense: Paul’s Christian gospel is confronted with Jewish 
Biblical monotheism, Stoic pantheism, Epicurean humanism, and _ the 
polytheism of Greek popular religion. All of these are different religious 
“options” in that they all grow out of and propose different ground motives as 
the mainspring and organizing principles of as many _ different 
Weltanschauungen. In conclusion, we could define interreligious dialogue as 
practiced in Acts 17 as the frank, but open and genuine exchange taking place 
between proponents of different ground motives. 


Conclusion 


If what I am proposing here is indeed a viable way of practicing 
interreligious dialogue, we should not think that the story of Paul in Athens 
either exhausts or shows all its possibilities. Instead, what Acts 17 does is 
presenting us with the main features of this dialogical model. To the effect of 
generalizing what has emerged from Acts 17 and show how it could be 
expanded and adapted to other situations, I shall conclude this paper by making 
three remarks concerning the features of the particular model of interreligious 
dialogue that appears in the Lukan narrative. 


1) A Nonrelativistic Approach 


By relativism, I mean a view of reality that denies the possibility of 
staking claims to objective truth in at least some particular domains.”” Within 
this context, I am making particular reference to the domain of religious truth, 
or more precisely, to the realm of ground motives. The approach to 
interreligious dialogue that I am putting forward is not relativistic insofar as it 
does not rest on the belief that a multiplicity of ground motives points to a lack 
of objectivity in that domain of reality. In other words, I think we should resist 
the idea that religious differences are just a matter of subjective preferences that 
it would be pointless to debate. *° 

Rather, my proposal moves from the opposing assumption that, insofar 
as it is possible in practice to discuss and expose one’s own religious motive, 
we should conclude that objectivity is indeed possible in this domain. In other 
words, if communication between different ground motives is possible, this 


2° See Baghramian and Carter, “Relativism,” for an in-depth discussion of relativism. 
30 Geisler and Turek, J Don’t Have Enough Faith, 21-22. 
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would suggest that, while each one of them enjoys a degree of relativity with 
respect to one another insofar as they have different features and present a 
different understanding of reality, they are still comprehended within the same 
comprehensive order of reality. This should allow for the fact that some ground 
motives understand, express, and articulate reality better and more accurately 
than others. The existing multiplicity of ground motives does not deny but is 
rather made possible by the existence of an objective truth; it is only against this 
underlying truth that we can understand rival religious beliefs as talking about 
the same thing in different ways. For the very same reason, we should be able 
to adjudicate the degree of truth expressed by different religious beliefs. 

Therefore, what I am suggesting is that religious truth is in a certain 
respect no different from truth referred to any other domain of inquiry. If we 
can discuss matters of religious interest, this must mean that we are talking 
about something and that to be right about this something means to describe it 
“as it is.” Of course, it follows that to be wrong about this something is not to 
describe it “as it is’ —this, granted that varying degrees of accuracy are possible 
when it comes to describing something. Hence, we should think of truth and 
falsity as a spectrum with the extremes being represented by “absolute truth” 
on the one hand, and “absolute falsity” on the other. Accordingly, the practice 
of dialectic dialogue should be able in principle to lead us to achieve greater 
insight into the “isness” of what religions speak about, which, borrowing from 
John Hick, we could refer to as the Real—that is, ultimate and absolute reality, 
whatever a particular religion thinks it to be.*’ 

However, we should not presume that reality, or indeed the Real, is 
totally objectifiable, that is, susceptible of being totally exhausted the moment 
it is expressed in any form.** This holds, even when we believe that the Real 
can be truthfully described for what it is. If the Real is more real than we are, if 
God is the Father Creator that transcends being, it follows that he is always 
constitutionally and transcendently more than we can express. More generally, 
I hold that any spiritual and intellectual pursuit is predicated on the basic 
assumption that there is more “‘isness” that is possible to be truthfully described, 
or, that there is always more to be apprehended than we can apprehend at a 
given time and place. 

This line of reasoning seems to invite relativistic thinking. After all, 
how can we be sure of the truthfulness of our claims when we are attempting to 


3! For a fuller discussion of this understanding of what being truthful means, see Geisler 
and Turek, J Don’t Have Enough Faith, 35ff. For Hick’s discussion of the Real, see An 
Interpretation of Religion, 9ff. 

32 Panikkar, Intrareligious Dialogue, 34. 
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talk about an entity that transcends language, time, and space? This often leads 
theologians and philosophers of different traditions to adopt particular linguistic 
strategies in order to talk about the transcendent. Common expressions of this 
“school of thought” are the privilege given to negations over affirmations when 
talking about God, the use of analogic and symbolical language, and/or an 
invocation of silence over matters too deep to be spoken of. A good example of 
this tendency is Pseudo-Dionysius’ classic claim that “the Universal and 
Transcendent Cause must both be nameless and also possess the names of all 
things in order that it may truly be an universal Dominion, the Centre of creation 
on which all things depend, as on their Cause and Origin and Goal; and that, 
according to the Scriptures, it may be all in all, and may be truly called the 
Creator of the world, originating and perfecting and maintaining all things.”* 
What we should notice though, is that Dionysius defends God’s ineffability in 
order to justify certain claims taken from the Bible. Reasoning the other way 
around, we could say that Dionysius comes to God’s ineffability by the way of 
the Christian Canon of Scripture. 

This circumstance points us to a very basic fact, that I claim militates 
against any introduction of relativism in the field of religion on the ground of 
our incapacity to exhaustively understand reality. Even if we belong to a faith 
community that refers with its speech, beliefs, and practices to a transcendent 
and ineffable reality, we must acknowledge that such community comes to 
recognize and address this ineffability through the resources provided by its 
own tradition. 

I want to articulate this point by making appeal to the difference 
between apprehending and comprehending something. To apprehend 
something is to make contact and know something that nonetheless remains 
ineffable because it exceeds our capacities, and to comprehend something is to 
know something, embracing it in its totality, and potentially if not actually 
coming to exhaustively explain its reality. It should be clear that the latter is 
impossible with respect to the Real; however, there is no reason to maintain that 
we cannot apprehend it.** This leads us to the question of how we can be sure 
that we are really and truthfully apprehending the Real. Different faith 
communities articulate different answers to these questions. Easily, these 
answers can come to be at odds if not directly refuting those of the other 
communities. 


33 Dionysius the Areopagite, On the Divine Names, 41. 
34 Here, I have adapted Gilson in Bonaventure, 108. 
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The shortest way of articulating the Christian answer to this question 
is: we come to apprehend the Real in and through Christ alone, as in Jesus alone 
the Real is to be completely and truthfully apprehended. At the same time, 
knowledge of God not obtained through Christ is at best imprecise, as even the 
former’s transcendence and ineffability are liable of not being correctly 
interpreted and/or understood when they are apprehended outside communion 
with Jesus. 

Hence, even the ineffability of the transcendent should be treated as a 
genuine discovery concerning this reality “‘as it is”, a perspective that does not 
agree with a relativist view of truth.*° Finally, this means that even topics such 
as the ineffability of God must be understood as articulation of a particular 
religion’s ground motive; accordingly, different understandings of God’s 
transcendence can become the matter of interreligious dialogue.*° 


2) Suspension of Belief is Not Necessary 


Within the model of interreligious dialogue that I am discussing here, 
suspension of one’s own beliefs, no matter how exclusivist they may be, it is 
not a prerequisite for joining in the conversation. In turn, we should say that 
honest expression of one’s own persuasions becomes necessary, even when 
there is a risk that these should prove offensive to one’s conversant. Of course, 
any religious persuasion that rejects all varieties of interreligious dialogue, or 
that for whatever reason does not accept to engage with certain kinds of 
interlocutors, would de facto exclude itself from joining in the conversation. 

Paraphrasing Raimon Panikkar, we could say that different positions 
held by the different interlocutors in an interreligious exchange stand on the 


35 As an aside, we can clarify this point by making reference to the following statement 
by Geisler and Brooks, expressed in their introduction to the study of logic; in spite of the fact 
that they are making reference to Christianity in particular, I believe that their words help make 
the point that I am putting forward: “One of the objections to studying logic most often cited is 
that logic does not apply to God or to any of the mysteries of the Christian faith, such as the 
Trinity or the Incarnation. If that were true, then logic might be of use in natural science and 
things in this world, but it would be useless in finding the truth about God. In other words, logic 
would apply to temporal, finite reality, but not to ultimate reality. Some Christians really believe 
this. We don’t. Why? Because even those who claim, “Logic does not apply to God,’ use logic in 
that very statement. Logic is unavoidable.” Geisler and Brooks, Come, Let Us Reason, 9. 

36 Very briefly, we could think of this paragraph as a rendition of Francis Schaefer’s 
classic metaphor of the upper and lower stories employed in his Flight from Reason: how do we 
get from the lower story to the upper story (God, the transcendent, salvation, etc.): each religious 
community will have its different depiction of the upper story and how you get there and to know 
about it; Schaeffer, Flight from Reason. 
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level of dialectic, that is, of the dialectic between being/non-being, 
possible/impossible, truth/falsity. However, interreligious dialogue itself is 
made possible because it is an expression of emptiness, that is, of the very 
horizon of possibility of dialectic and reality itself, which embraces and makes 
possible the exchange between different points of view.*’ Hence, nobody comes 
“empty” to the table, but rather with his or her own ground motive, but the table 
is in this sense an “empty space” where people can gather and meet. Everyone 
is entitled to join this exchange, unless he or she decides to refrain from doing 
so.°** Once again, this is a “move” made possible by the emptiness that embraces 
and makes room for our actions. 

At the same time, the rejection of relativism implies that our possibility 
of frankly exposing our beliefs could be met with scrutiny, attempts of 
dialectical refutation, and the equally frank expression of views opposing our 
own. 


3) The Risk of Conversion 


Thirdly, such a model of interreligious dialogue necessarily carries with 
itself what I would like to call the “risk of conversion.” One might think that 
the goal of interreligious dialogue is not that of making converts. Nonetheless, 
as we have seen in Acts 17, the kerygmatic proclamation, even when it is led in 
a Socratic and dialogical style, does aim, and can result in the conversion of our 
interlocutors, to the effect that they leave behind their former ground motives 
and adopt our own. Of course, the opposite result is equally and logically 
possible, so that we leave our own ground motives and adopt those of our 
interlocutors. In this respect, my argument has been that it is not necessarily the 
case that there is a contradiction between the proselytizing aims of kerygmatic 
proclamation and those of interreligious dialogue, that is, of fostering 
understanding between enliveners of different ground motives. Once again, the 
possibility of frankly discussing and presenting one’s own views must 
necessarily come with the risk of having one’s existential orientation changed 
by what the interlocutors are presenting. While this might result in a 


37 Panikkar, II Ritmo dell’Essere, 123. 

38 As a marginal remark, we should notice that even this behavior should not be 
stigmatized but met with kindness; one could think of St. Francis refusing to discuss matters with 
the Sultan’s priests because he could not prove Christianity to them either by reason, since it is 
above reason, nor by Scripture because they did not accept Scripture. The moral: even great saints 
may refuse to join interreligious dialogue; we should be humble and accept this. See Gilson, The 
Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, 30. 
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strengthening and/or clarification of one’s own starting position, the same 
process could result in somebody “changing sides” by deciding to live 
according to a different ground motive. 

In this respect, borrowing from Miroslav Volf we could say that 
religions, if they are to be honest with themselves, are bound to debate which 
““Word’ articulates transcendence appropriately, about the kind of ‘bread’ we 
need, and about the relation between ‘bread’ and ‘Word.””*? It could just happen 
that somebody, or indeed entire groups of people, changes his or her mind on 
what are the best answers to these questions. Accordingly, the challenge of 
interreligious dialogue becomes that of helping “people of diverse religions live 
in peace while engaged in vigorous debates about the nature of the good life 
and the global common good.”*”” 

In the light of Volf and borrowing from Hans Urs Von Balthasar, I 
would like to close this section by offering a final remark: Christians should 
dialogue with people holding different beliefs in an attitude of prayer and of 
surrender to the cross. Of course, this surrender may just include the spite, 
refusal, and controversy such as those raised by Paul’s preaching of the Gospel 
in Athens.*! 
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